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" I've just written to you," said Zaida, slipping her 
hand into his arm. " I suppose Aunt Matilda has 
been worrying you." 

Joe never spoke till they reached the piazza. Then 
he took her hands and looked into her face. 

"Zaida, look here. Your aunt says \ r ou told her 
it was Markham you cared for, not me, and that you 
had made a mistake. You might have told me your- 
self. I don't want any girl to marry me from a sense 
of duty." 

Zaida grew perfectly pink with indignation at Aunt 
Matilda. 



" I said so ! A 
likely story ! And 
when all my things 
are actually made ! 
Joe, you never 
thought so ; but of 
course you couldn't 
help being wor- 
ried." 

" It was nothing, 
then?" 

" I can't imagine 
what she made it 
out of, only that 
she asked me if 
you were like Will, 
and I had been 
thinking how much 
better you'd spend 
all Will's money 
than he does, if you 
had it, and how 
much good you'd 
do with it, and how 
I should like to 
help you, and all I 
said was I wouldn't 
care if you were 
more alike in some 
things." 

Joe, in his wrath, 
called Mrs. Long 
a hard name. 

" You dear fel- 
low ! It's a shame. 
Will Markham, in- 
deed ! Well, Joe, 
he did ask me just 
after we were en- 
gaged ; but I never 
told you, because if 
you wanted a girl 
and she didn't like 
you, you wouldn't 
want her to tell the 
one she did like, 
you know. But I 
never would have 
had him any way, 
with his tiresome 
poems, and he's al- 
ways reading that, 
what's his name — 
Pigburne ? " 

" Swinburne," 
said Joe, immense- 
ly relieved ; " and 
Zed — she said — 
well it seems ab- 
surd to repeat it — 
that Annabel — " 
and Joe hesitated 
and colored. 

"Oh, she thought 
Annabel was in 
love with you. It's 

the greatest nonsense that ever was," said Zaida, 
laughing, and then she stopped in dismay, for she 
saw her cousin at the bottom of the steps, and though 
Annabel passed on with her head in the air, Zaida 
knew that she had been overheard and would be 
obliged to explain matters presently. 

"You're right; of course you are," said Joe, re- 
lieved. "Good-by, Zed. No, I can't come in; I 
must catch the train, and I couldn't be half-civil to 
your aunt. There, give me my letter. Good-by, my 
precious." And Joe kissed his betrothed and rushed 
back to New York, as happy as if the Hudson River 
road had been the path to Paradise, and the engine 
an angel with wings. 

Annabel awaited her cousin and majestically de- 



manded an explanation of the words she had heard, 
which, in justice to herself and Joe, Zaida was obliged 
to give. As she had expected, she was unable to re- 
strain her cousin's indignation at Aunt Matilda. 

Aunt Matilda, however, instantly assumed the role 
of a martyr, and your martyr in domestic life is a 
creature as irrepressible as a guinea-hen. She had 
acted for the best ; she had been influenced by the 
purest motives ; but she was the most misunderstood 
of human beings. 

Between her brother and her two nieces poor Mrs. 




A HARD RUN! — After Specht. 

Long passed a very bad quarter of an hour. She jus- 
tified herself by repeating what Will had said about 
Joe, in consequence of which Zaida, who had before 
tolerated Mr. Markham, would hardly speak to him. 

Mrs. Long would not stay to Zaida's wedding, nor 
has she since visited her niece. Indeed, I doubt 
whether Joe could be induced to receive her as a 
guest. — Clara F. Guernsey. 



THE RED DEER. 



The red deer is common to Europe and America, 
and was once frequently to be met with in a wild 
state in England, where the laws were so strict for 
their preservation, one might almost kill a man with 



greater impunity than take the life of a stag deer. 
At the present day the red deer, so beautifully drawn 
in the illustration by Specht, is confined to the high- 
lands of Scotland and the forests of France and Ger- 
many. A few red deer once lived as far north as 
Norway ; but the wolves proved so destructive to 
them, they deserted the mainland for the islands. In 
America the red deer is common from Canada to 
Mexico, and may be found in most of the States 
where there is sufficient forest to protect them, from 
the Adirondack woods of New York to the Rocky 

Mountains. Large 
numbers of red deer 
used to be sent to 
the New York City 
markets from Dela- 
ware, Orange and 
Rockland counties, 
but they are every 
year growing more 
and more scarce. 
This graceful ani- 
mal, with its nobly 
branching horns, is 
very fleet of foot, 
has great powers 
of endurance, and 
has been known to 
swim for a distance 
of ten miles. Nor 
is it entirely devoid 
of courage, for 
when driven to bay 
it turns upon its 
foe with great fero- 
city and defends it- 
self with its horns, 
often running their 
sharp spikes into 
the flesh of a stag- 
hound or a wolf. 
There has recently 
been on exhibition 
in New York City 
a spirited group in 
plaster by Edward 
Kemeys, represent- 
ing a combat be- 
tween a panther 
and a deer. The 
deer has thrown 
the panther upon 
his back, impaling 
the neck of the 
ferocious animal 
upon two of the 
sharp branches of 
his antlers. 

In olden times 
the red deer was 
often hunted by a 
large and powerful 
dog known as a 
stag-hound. In the 
opening of the 
poem of " The Lady 
of the Lake," Wal- 
ter Scott spiritedly 
describes the be- 
ginning of the 
chase. We read 
that the stag at eve 
had drunk his fill, 
and deep his mid- 
night lair had made 
in lone Glenart- 
ney's hazel shade. 
When the sun 
shone red on Benvoirlich's head, the deep-mouthed 
bloodhound's heavy bay was heard, with the clang- 
ing hoof and horn : 

" The an tiered monarch of the waste, 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky : 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry, 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var." 



